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‘TAN ART AND A SYMPTOM’’ 


RITING in Renascence on “Criticism and Catholic Culture,” Dr. 

Victor M. Hamm declares that “unless we improve our literary taste 
and learn to give reasons for our likes and dislikes, we shall remain cultur- 
ally ineffective.” He thus implies the place that literary criticism, an activity 
which is itself so often criticized, has long held and still should rightfully 
hold in the culture of an age. Even in that period of transition from the 
culture of the Roman Empire to the new culture of Christianity, although 
formal criticism as such was not markedly present, processes of discrimina- 
tion, selection and absorption were nevertheless vigorously at work. Through 
them, Christianity preserved and handed on the great heritage of the Latin 
and Greek classics. Its appreciation of what was good in pagan art, what 
trivial and bad, was criticism of the highest and most practical order. And 
this was applied in those centuries when Christianity advanced into far and 
farther countries, there to continue the processes of assimilation and re- 
ordering. Implying these facts, Dr. Hamm does not point out the disruptive 
effects of the Reformation but he does state that “the main movements in 
literature have been, since the seventeenth century, secular and non-Catholic.” 
(We prefer the term “non-Christian.”) If the culture of a period becomes 
completely materialistic—a status which secuJarism subtly brings ever closer 
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to reality—then literature and literary criticism must take a place so sub- 
ordinate that their survival becomes questionable. 

“Yet it must not be forgotten,” Dr. Hamm says, “that literature is an 
art and a symptom. As an art it has a certain autonomy within its sphere. 
As a symptom it is inseparable from the culture producing it. You cannot 
have a great Catholic literature unless you have a great Catholic culture. 
We have had such cultures. We may have them again. We do not have 
them now.” Meanwhile we, who are concerned with the preservation and 
advancement of a cultural heritage, can only continue to do all possible to 
prevent the low-burning fire from being extinguished. That purpose is 
fundamental in SPIRIT’S being and, in all humility, we advance the opinion 
that it distinguishes SPIRIT from other publications with which super- 
ficially it might be classed. Certainly it does not answer the definition of 
“little reviews” which, according to Irwin Edman, are “necessarily short- 
lived” perhaps because “they express new tendencies and fresh impulses in 
an era, and when these have expended themselves the reviews die.” 

Dr. Hamm, repeating his admonition to remember that literature is 
an art, advises that it is important to “develop a susceptibility towards 
art that is sensitive and generous.” Those who fight the eclipse of a spiritual 
approach to art by the spread of materialism and secularism, can be at 
once on guard both to withstand submergence and to adopt, even from 
hostile or indifferent forces, anything the latter produces of the true and 
the durable. The traditional is not synonymous with the mossbound. Prop- 
erly understood, it arises in the past and flows strongly through the present 
into the future. The attempt to divorce man from his past, to isolate the 
twentieth century citizen from history, can be as disastrous as that to 
regiment and dehumanize him. This does not mean that he, and particularly 
the poet, can afford to ignore the times in which he lives. But he cannot 
afford to confuse his function with that of the chronicler or the news com- 
mentator. The current fallacy that his task is to mirror the chaos of his day 
denies the lessons of the past. Had those concerned with the establishment 
and projection of an art of Christianity devoted themselves to such an oc- 
cupation in the fourth century, we would have been cut off from the ancient 
classics. Obviously that century was an era of tremendous chaos, an era 
when mankind was so divided and his fate seemingly so grim that many 
believed the world’s end was at hand. Yet despite the widespread existence 
of that belief there were those who both consciously and unconsciously 
worked against all odds, who died without knowing that the cause to which 
they had devoted themselves would prove so triumphant. In their courage 
and presistence is the example for all who today have the rebirth of a new 
era of Christian culture at heart, 
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MOMENT OF RECOGNITION 


How have I come to the high air 
which nourishes and kills? 

Did need become a thoroughfare 
or did the desert of my prayer 
bloom upward into hills? 


To think, that in my wandering 
I might have missed this door, 
this room, this hour, these words that sing 
me into my discoverings: 
this is what I am for. 
VIRGINIA EARLE. 


HOLY COMMUNION IN A HOSPITAL 


All of my life I have come to You, 
walking erect, hands clasped, 
head a little bowed; 

Finding my way to You through 
the Sunday, the every day crowd; 

Kneeling to wait till You came to me 
in Your own inexplicable way, 

Leaving me shaken with love and 
with less than nothing to say; 

Always I came to You so; always 
until today. 


Today You will come to me here 
In this room half-lighted, 
curtains a little drawn. 
Never before have You sought me so, 
brought me Yourself at dawn. 
Now You are helplessly here more 
than I, to feed me, to comfort, to bless; 
Infinite, patient to bear with me 
pain’s relentless caress; 
Clothing me with Yourself, in the 
vesture of helplessness. 
SISTER M, MADELEVA, C.S.C. 
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AUTUMN IS A SEASON 


Autumn and the elms unleaving. 
“Come, 
My Brother, the day is glassware 
And the air is cider,” into my room 
You call with sudden laughter. 
In my window I see brown leaves 
Curtsy on the cemetery lawn, 
Red leaves dancing in the hands of wind: 
All the macabre ritual of Fall. 
“I will go,” I answer, “despite your cider.” 


Along the road the maple trees grope 
For their lost loveliness. 
“This path 
Is too familiar and your air 
Is, after all, plain beverage,” I banter. 
You retort, “If you want nectar, come, 
I promise I will show you air 
And ways you have never known before.” 


Autumn and the land disheveled. 
Old stones that once told pastures 
Wander aimlessly among the trees. 


You stop, “This you have not seen. 
It was years ago begun and never finished.” 
Through the ivy and laurel growth 
Four stunted cement walls stand 
In a hole cut like an open grave. 
“Why show me this?” I ask, 
“There is no meaning to a cellar; 
It began and never grew to be. 
The woods are littered with beginnings: 
The ruins of many springs, of fields 
And farms, and hopes of houses.” 
And I remember. 
You laugh but without understanding. 


How years have passed since I, 
I too, began to build! Shovel and mattock 








Sang in my hand; block, mortar and trowel 

My daily hymn. And I laughed in my labor 
As I watched the white walls rise 

Like a choir around me. I walk 

Among these beginnings and remember. 

I feel the line and smoothness of the stone. 

Prodding the lose gravel I watch 

The chips clatter like bones 

In the black spaces below. 


Up above the elms unleaving. 
JAMES F. COTTER, S. J. 


THE FIRST TEACHER 


I wait, eager by the door 

opened for the hands of lore 

that opened woodland of the night 

unto the meadow of the light. 

She it was who beckoned: See. 

I saw myself look back at me 

from her clean and offered book: 

the mirror of a silent brook. 

With her crayon my small name 

was something white and not the same. 

She is nearby, and I look back 

and see the white against the black; 

and two first lessons reached as far 

as doubt of earth to faith in star. 

She urged me to lift up my words. 

How can I say my swiftest birds 

arose no more than one wild hour; 

impatient for a swifter power, 

that other weak ones left the nest 

before they felt the strength of test? 

Her firm hands raised me up the tree; 

now I must know what she must see, 

she who was first to boost me high: 

how many fledglings reached the sky? 
JOSEPH JOEL KEITH. 
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Two Poems by Lola S. Morgan 
THE TREE IS A WORLD 


Lost in this petalled innocence 
Of April blosseming 

The eye would find and fingers touch 
The swollen veins of spring. 

Seed and bud that break to beauty 
Burst from what embrace, 

Binding and bound by what white joy 
Never contained in space? 

Fingers seeking the source are lost, 
Are lost in flowers and find 

Only the branch, the trunk, the root, 
But where does the dream unwind? 

The tree is large as a world is large, 
Blossoming April-white, 

Held by the moment and holding it 
In fullness of pure delight. 


Into the depth of summer green 
A sound of singing drifts, 

Filters through green; half light, half sound, 
As warm as the sun which sifts 

Through intricate pattern of leaf design 
And emerges whole again. , 

Something there was, Something there is, 
And living now as then. 

Something there is, the tree a part 
Of life we have not known, 

Of Love which absorbs the dream, the flesh, 
The seed and flower and stone. 

Into the green and out of the green 
A Something softly sings. 

The tree is large as a world is large 
And circled by beating wings! 


The fruit is heavy, the fruit is gold, 
Bright as the sun it gleams, 
Ripened by knowledge, promising knowledge 








Of secret desires and dreams. 

The burning tree is a flaming torch 
Breaking the sky apart, 

The branches are crimson, crimson, crimson, 
And crimson the questioning heart! 

White for purity, green for love, 
But what when the fingers ache 

To trace the Power beneath the bark, 
To reach for the fruit and take? 

The tree is large as a world is large 
And fire is its centered breath! 

But to eat of the fruit, the golden fruit, 
Is to feast on the seeds of death. 


THE CHRISTMAS ROSE 


Now in this soft snow-whiteness 
in this snow-petaled quiet 

the fingers of our kneeling hearts 
caress the Rose. 


Now the time-weariness, world-weariness 
flow into her silence, 

are absorbed by her acquiescence, 
diminished into nothingness, 

lost in her love. 


The wind is waiting 

and the stars are waiting 

and the heart beats slowly, slowly, 
softening the throb of white anticipation. 


Petal by petal 

and what was then is now... 

petal by petal 

the mystery that is will be... 

petal by petal unfolding, disclosing 
the centered Love of the Rose, 

the immaculate heart of the Rose. 
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From fragile, mortal stem 
Omniscience blossoms 
fleshed in her flesh 

and held in her arms. 


Song from the stillness, 

Light from the darkness 

and triumph shakes the world! 
The Gift is given 

and the Word becomes a Child! 


STONES TO BUILD 


Conducting a 40-Hours Discussion Leaders Course for Soldiers 
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These are the hours 
That must be pebbles under the tongue 
If it is to be loosened 
And Democracy become Demosthenes. 


The weapons of steel are stacked— 
As stones that fit the -coices sling 
Are socketed to slay Goliath. 


My students do not think as I 
And yet... 
No summer soldiers these 
But men who freeze 
Like hunters taking the point, 
And stopping in their tracks 
Cautiously assess the facts; 
And so 
Because they will TO KNOW 
They will. 


A man feeds on bread 
But he builds with stone; 
And now I give them stones. 


At first like a game, 
Competitive and tame, 








Since words are such small things 
As marbles in a ring, 

Each will knuckle down 

To exchange shots 

At what is 

And what is not. 


And then larger stones for mending walls; 
For mending the great wall of China, 

Or the Wailing Wall, 

Or Wall Street. . 

Definition, 

Limitation, 

Boundary. 


And then the greater massive stones, 
The Imponderables; 

The solid substance a man may feel 
And never fully grasp. 

Stonehenge, the enigma of a heritage, 
Gibraltar, 

Mount Rushmore. 


And finally the finer stone-on-stone-mosaics 
Of what man treasures; 

The Pyramids, 

The Capitol, 

St. Peter’s in Rome. 


But students do not think these thoughts 
And so they learn words, ideas, Truth. 
But I— 
I speak 
Not of the timber of a man’s voice 
Nor the chip on the shoulder 
But of stones. . . 
Pebbles under the tongue 
That must be set into a sling, 
Placed into a mending wall, 
Molded into a mountain of memory, 
Built into a sacred shrine. 
JAMES GALLAGHER. 
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A PAINTING OF THE VISITATION 


It is this moment: 
Mary’s greeting lies upon the still Judean air, 
Elizabeth has not yet said the wisdom of her heart; 
it is this moment which is pictured there. 
The unvoiced splendor of “Magnificat” is in the Virgin’s face. 
Elizabeth, at Mary’s word, has been inspired by Love. 
And though her skin is wrinkled like old leather, soft and dark, 
and though the hair that shows above 
her breeze-whisked veil is white, 
her happiness has made her young. 
The infant in her womb has leaped with joy, 
and in her eyes are hymns of praise unsung. 
(Yet in this moment they are women still: 
the Spouse of God, the Poet’s-Queen, the Seer, 
has hastened to her cousin’s house 
because she knows the labor-time is near.) 
The Testaments have found their union now. 
The Old Law and the New are at their meeting place. 
Elizabeth, whose son will be the Ringer of the bells, 
greets her whose Son has seen and is God’s Face. 
JANET PLUNKETT. 


Two Poems by Sister Mary Francis, P.C. 
WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


Witness the wisemen who will write my shame 
With poignant pens. There is enough to say 
Of fault and fall and face turned from the Flame. 


Never expect me to dispute the claims 
Of sadly pale, importunate regrets. 
I know the faces, but forget the names. 


I'll even laugh along if they will jest 
How piling years declare that I grow old. 
Gay with the secrets none of them has guessed, 
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I tile my face up to His Face and see 
How lovely I am grown for being loved, 
And always bridal by His thought of me. 


The weary days limp by; unmarked and missed, 
My fatal growing young while they grow dead. 
And mine the beauty of a woman, kissed. 


DE PROFUNDIS 


Out of a bottomless lake of sorrow, 

I have cried to Thee 

With the voices of all lost children. 

With the aching displacement of the world, 
I have groaned in Thy glory. 


Until Thou hear me, 
I shall bruise Thy bliss with the fists of my anguish, 
And tumble Thy listening down upon my cries! 


For, if Thou weigh me on Thy justice, 
My soul melts under memory’s lava 
And my heart cracks out of the five windows of my senses. 


Mercy that rules the business of the Trinity 
Condemns me to be saved to wretchedness: 
I ask it, O God, by Thy Self-fettering law. 


For, when the morning discovers my futility 
Until the night ensnarls me with promises, 
I have been stricken with hope. 


Who shall deceive me? Kindness scars Thy Being 
Beyond all recognition, till Thou art Man 

With pity flowing, crimson, from Thy Heart. 
Thy Love, I know, is fecund with redemption. 


Hear me, O God! until I pull the Face of Thy compassion 
Down to these dark waters that deny Thee. 
Behold, in what depths Thine Israel! and save. 
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EPITAPH FOR AN HOUR 


Accept without remorse this fleeting gesture 
In the name of lovely death. 

This fluid hand is but the mortal vesture 
Of love no more enduring than the breath 


Of summer in the woodland, than a swift 
Light flurry of snow belated until May; 
Of bronze and scarlet leaves in a wild drift 
Blown by a wind bewitched aslant the day. 


And let the mind that labors to revive 

In winter, summer’s most inscrutable flower, 
Never remember this, never contrive 

Its fragile architecture on this hour. 


The vortex of this touch must soon be ended, 
This hand must lie imperatively alone, 
Since only by faith can fire be suspended, 
And the blood’s avalanche be set in stone. 
BETTE RICHART 


THE WHEAT AND GRAPE 
(For the Vigil of St. Francis) 


Francisco!—sandaled with the world’s 
Poor dust, and canopied with heaven 
Loud with birds— 

Your hands still bless the tawny slopes 
Of wheat, still cherish ripeness 

In the Umbrian grape, 

Though now the thirsty clamor 

Of your prayers 

Is stilled in that rocked spring that drips 
Through wounds that are the windows 
Into vision. 

And no thin cup now audits 

Your parched lips. 
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Tonight, beneath your proffered reliquary, 
The minor lambs are brothered 
In your benediction. 
There are no gestures in your love’s 
Declivity, no words grown brittle 
In a guarded place— 
Only the sound of waters flowing sweet 
Through caverns that the flowing waters 
Carved, 
And wide, slow waves of prayer 
Across the wheat. 

GEMMA D’AURIA. 


A FATHER’S FOREST LANDSCAPE 


Comedy fled; we had not foreseen 

How death would flay the humming, hidden chorus 
Our father had flashed out in festivals 

Of conversation when truths had plumed his words. 


Fled the comments and the redolence 

Of a father’s forest landscape: 

Man moving under merry margins 

A wit level higher than he— 

From their quick mouths slight mockery 
Pelts like rain, man-flesh is clarified 

To incandescent bone— 


So now with grief our tread through our forest; 
Cobwebs cross our eyes; 

And with our wills, the dogged urge of moss 
In its terrestial walking over stones 

Sets a landscape for a future’s prose. . . 


Yet, in quick tilt before us, a voiceful 

Passing, discernible from this place, 

In that other’s forest. 

That to our honoring thought yet thrums, 

And is contained within the arch of mourning. 
ELIZABETH RANDALL-MILLS. 
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CONVOCATION MASS 


We waive the traffic’s incandescent roar 
(light of our life) that, in this misplaced hour 
under the transplant of a Norman tower, 
shatters its temporal filament on flaired 


lancet and cinquefoil of the Holy Child. 

We kneel within—a mummery, for fair: 

slit master’s gowns, bright hoods, are everywhere 
stilled in a pageant, while above are belled 


the centuries that brought us to the Cross. 
Debt-ridden pastors, frantic priests who willed 
their sanity and substance that the skilled 
masons and their mystery might build 


stone of Dancing-place and governance, 

we offer up, for you, our votive Mass. 

Thanks be to God the years start with a Dance; 
planets and suns knew not such concord, whence 


hangs the Son of Man, and hangs our fate. 

The Tree of Jesse mounts beyond the fence, 

the reredos, that bounds our land; and Peter’s pence 
is surety the harvest will not rot. 


Stone that breaks the plow across the land 
is surely in our hearts alone, and not 
where the rose of amethyst is hot 

and burning as the tiered apostles, stunned, 


stand in eternal postures of the Dance 

by the cold Tree of Jesse in the reredos. 

Below . . . three golden dancers of the Holy Ghost 
are stilled upon the Elevation of the Host, 


and the traffic of the centuries, Light of Light, 
is an echo in the echo of the choir. 


CLAUDE F, KOCH. 








PSALM OF THE IMPUDENT 


When the map of the world was a turtle shell, we raced 
to the brim; we found the shell a symbol of sloth, 
Ptolemy’s humor, mixed with the wisdom of Aesop. 


We risked a keel to the rim, to the curve of the waters 
and bridled the wind, we clung to the wet mane 
of the invisible horses. 


Even as Brendan and Malduin in rudderless coracles, 
we took the will of the waters, warm rivers of ocean 
that pushed our craft to the islands of ice. 


We found cold rivers of ocean and rode blue serpents through mist 
of indolent seas, we followed the broom of the whale, 
the shape of the cloud, the wing of the gull. 


Our nostrils rose to the tilt of the winds, and caught 
faint odors of spice, the musk-laden winds of the East, 
the feast-fire stench in the gardens of Prester John. 


Gripping horizons, we stood tiptoe at courts of Cathay, 
peered over a mandarin’s shoulders at jewels of the Ind, 
we cupped large ears for the music of goid and silver. 


Faith tested the dark of the triangle with Vasco de Gama, 
the light of the cross with Francis Xavier, the shape 
of the circle with prows of Columbus, Magellan. 


We have tied the oceans with a myriad strings, we have walked 
on the waves with our burdens, we have quarreled on the sea 
but the waters do not remember. 


Our angers are hid neath the roof of the waters, and the angers 
that boil in the blood are chilled in the tideless waters, 
and the light is stifled in darkness. 


Gravity holds the curve of the oceans against the grip 
of the sun and the moon, and our pulse is marked 
by the breathing tides on the strands of the world. 
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Caravels sailed the improbable oceans, conquering the windy marauders, 
while caravans perished in the incredible lands beyond the tongue 
of Ghebir and sword of the Saracen. 


Contraries fill the depths of the land, the icy waters of caverns, 
fissures of steam from the fiery core, the frost-mantled chimneys, 
the warm green baths of the Arctic. 


And we are the searchers of earth, the leeches of earth’s warm bosom, 
ghouls of her whitened bones for our mansions, 
thieves of her light-locked gems, 


And the heart of the earth grows porous as we wrench the secrets 
of nature silent and sullen, as we take from her heart 
the spoils of iron and carbon. 


We match the anger of carbon to the will of the iron, we fuse 
their marvels and mischief in the witchfires of science, 
we scatter the dark with fiery breath of our dragons. 


Nameless are they who hardened the steel, who gave 2 twisting spine 
to the metal, vainglory to them who whetted the thirst 
of the kriss, the cutless and claymore. 


Excalibur rose to the right hand of Arthur, 
Durendal cleft the paynim casque for Roland, 
Haltclere split rider and steed for the arm of Oliver. 


Men of the myths, the victor and vanquished, live by the sword; 
Achilles and Hector, Cuchullain and Ferdia, Siegfried 
and Fafner, Beowulf and Grendel. Forget them! 


The truth is greater than myth for men who have cleansed 
the steel, who hardened and shaped and spun the steel 
for shelter and power and wonder. 


Kelly and Bessemer made a trap for the wind and washed the ore 
in a gullet of flame; Roebling drew a billet of steel 
to a thread that stitched the map of Manhattan. 


Pulaski Skyway ripples above the meadows of Jersey, the Triboro 
skewers the isles of the river, George Washington Bridge 
is a rope of pearls in the darkness. 
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Our senses leap from iron and copper to the rhythms of light, 
and the reach of the eye and ear and finger of man 
is almost as far as forever. 


The word and the tongue and the promise of men are bouncing 
from star to star and back to the caverns of earth, 
and the echo lives after the closing door of the tomb. 


We have ravaged the earth for her treasure, and which shall fail 
us first in our rapine, the sterile womb of Earth, 
or the seedless womb of Eve? 


We have looked to the sky in the low blue roof of the noon, 
and the dark blue vault of the stars, and the questions 
we ask differ by. dawn and by darkness. 


Three ladders we climb over walls of the world, three ladders 
we weave to rise from the will of the world 
with a tether at earth’s deep center. 


Light is the easiest ladder to hurl at the rampart of stars, 
but starlight leads to the gems of the blind as the fissures 
of heaven glow with meaningless embers. 


Tycho Brahé, the Dane, bedeviled by soothsayers, 
climbed the signs of the Zodiac, and wiped 
the cobwebs from Cassiopeia’s Chair. 


Galileo put an eye to the end of his fingers, and sianene 
to the casket of jewels in the Pleiads, 
measuring three centuries by the length of his arm. 


Imponderables cling like wash in the wind, and the starlight sags 
with the burden of time, and angles of Euclid bend to a curve 
on the rims of the evening. 


The ladder of Icarus swings over the clouds, over castles 
of cumulus laden with fury, over the wind drift cirrus, 
over the mare’s tail combed by the tempest. 


Fins of flame rise up in the paupered air, the angry fishtails 
of fire push earth below the blue wall of morning, 
and our malice punctures the eye of the sun. 
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The tongue makes a ladder of sound from murmurs 
within the spirit of man, a ladder rising and falling 
with the noisy motor of prayer. 


Words climb from the soul’s deep chimney, long words whose points 
are forged on the anvils of sorrow, words hammered as keen 
as Christ’s bright promise to sinners. 


Love lifts the cover of darkness, the lid of the soul’s deep cistern, 
love rouses the soul from its stupor, it lights the flares 
of the soul with its ardor. 


We strike a flint and stars are made and lost in an instant, 
we strike our breast and the bones of men rattle in fear 
in the charnel heaps of Gehenna. 


In Thy likeness Thou madest us, O Lord, in Thy marvels we mimic 
Thy shadow, in Thy mercy we cling to Thy image, 
for we are Thy impudent children, holding Thy raiment of love. 

A. M. SULLIVAN. 


THANK YOU NOTE 


It was one of those days cast in gray, 

Sky and heart and the feel of the day, 

And nothing minted of earth or strange 

And precious fabric could make it change 

Until you sent me a loaf of bread 

You made yourself. I saw your head 

Over a blue bowl, over a book 

Reading the recipe, love in your look, 

Strength in your fingers, and your heart 

Yielding the secret, golden part 

That makes this more than fine spun wheat, 

That makes the heart and the gray day sweet, 

With the curious leaven one can blend 

In a golden loaf of bread for a friend. 
GLADYS MCKEE. 
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BELLOC—FROM FEATHERS TO IRON 


By ALFRED J. BARRETT, S.J. 


OETICAL bigots, like religious ones, are such because they are either 
half-educated, prejudiced or insecure—perhaps all three. Randall 
Jarrell remarks in this connection that almost none of those who accuse 
modern poetry of obscurity is a devoted and habitual reader of the pre- 
sumably lucid poetry of the past. Indeed there is no reason to believe 
that they read any poetry whatever. The most avant-garde critics fall into 
bigotry when they affirm that Tennyson is worthless because they see 
nothing but Father Hopkins. Conservatives make the same mistake when 
they demand excessive form, rejecting e.e. cummings because he does not 
capitalize and Robinson Jeffers for his Freudian subject matter. This plain 
truth seems to be that a poet who is a poet is a poet whether one chooses 
to like his work or not. The function of honest criticism is to find the 
good poems and the real poets. I agree with Dryden: “They wholly mis- 
take the nature of criticism who think its business principally to find fault.” 
Hilaire Belloc, who died at Horsham, Sussex, last July, at the age of 
eighty-three, was a good poet. He was not, certainly, a great poet, nor even 
an important poet, but he was a good poet. This distinction is arbitrary 
and completely personal, but it may be of service to others. Great poets 
are the monumental figures, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton. Important 
poets are those lesser in rank or untested by time, who are yet landmarks 
in poetical influence, such as Donne, Hopkins, Eliot, Yeats and perhaps 
Auden and Dylan Thomas. But it is a sufficient achievement to combine 
the craft of writing verse with a certain talent and thus produce good 
poems. Belloc did this. We have a lot to learn from the virility and espe- 
cially the variety of his poetic production. Belloc wrote poems with 
versatility of mood and form on subjects that ranged from feathers to iron, 
to borrow the title of one of C. Day Lewis’s books. 

Belloc never wrote a sustained long poem, as good as his friend 
Chesterton’s “Ballad of the White Horse” or even “Lepanto,” but to my 
taste he was a better poet than Chesterton. Both had the defect of too 
much rhetoric, Belloc less so. Belloc and Chesterton—like the living 
Churchill—are survivals in our time of the Renaissance ideal of the uni- 
versal man. That ideal no longer seems possible of achievement, and it is 
a pity. No Leonardo could digest and interpret all the vast body of 
knowledge, all the thousand movements in art and society which we have 
today. But these three Edwardian giants tried. All three, portly and John 
Bullish, were marvels of versatility; all three wrote extensively and with 
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skill and imagination, all three were interested in politics as well as art; 
all three were artists with the brush as well as the pen. Belloc authored 
153 books, although it has been said that nobody ever has compiled a com- 
plete Bellocian bibliography. Besides this, Belloc was a soldier, a famous 
conversationalist, an orator who had four terms in Parliament, a gourmet, 
an expert sailor of small boats and a lay champion of the Catholic Church. 

His first book of poetry was published when Victoria was Queen, yet 
in his poetry Belloc seems to be more of a Georgian than a Victorian or 
Edwardian. English poetry at the turn of the century showed five signifi- 
cant tendencies or attitudes: 1. a scholarly tradition; 2. an “aesthetic” 
tendency; 3. a tendency to realistic impressionism; 4. a naturalistic rever- 
sion to the simple life; 5. a Catholic movement with affinities to the meta- 
physicals. All these combined in various ways to make what is known as 
Georgian poetry, the real merits of which—a reawakening of lyrical fer- 
vor and an implied protest against the pressure of a changing civilization— 
were overlooked by the critical bigotry that succeeded the coming of the 
Imagists and later schools. But good poems were written by De La Mare, 
Lascelles Abercrombie, Gordon Bottomley, Rupert Brooke, W. H. Davies, 
Ralph Hodgson, James Elroy Flecker, James Stephens, Masefield, Edward 
Marsh and the others. Not one of these was a great or important poet. 
All wrote good poems. Though he is not listed very often as a great 
Georgian, none of them wrote more good poems than Belloc. 

As Geoffrey Bullough puts it, “the despised Georgians have been an 
unconscionable time in dying.” While keeping my eye keen for the good 
poems of the newest poets—I have some digging to do right now in 
Dylan Thomas—I should like to put in a word for Belloc as the best of the 
Georgians. It should not be done by critical affirmation or quotation of 
tributes at his death, most of which dealt with his poetry, for as T. S. Eliot 
protests, “Everyone talks of poetry, but no one offers us a poem.” I offer 
a sheaf of Belloc’s poems, using the method of the French /Jecture 
expliquée. 

The first Georgian category I listed was a scholarly tradition, going 
back through Wordsworth to the Elizabethans. Belloc was strong in this. 
He is an epitaph in the manner of the Greek Anthology: 


When we are dead, some Hunting-boy will pass 
And find a stone half-hidden in tall grass 


And grey with age; but having seen that stone 
(Which was your image) ride more slowly on. 


The manner of his death, falling into a fireplace while alone, is hinted at 
in the noble “The South Country”: 
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A lost thing I could never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend: 
And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end. 
Who will be there to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend? 
I will gather and carefully make my friends 
Of the men of the Sussex Weald, 
They watch the stars from silent folds, 
They stiffly plough the field. 
By them and the God of the South Country 
My poor soul shall be healed. 
This South Couniry, the Sussex of Kipling, was a Belloc love; Ox- 
ford’s Balliol College was another. 
Here is a House that armours a man 
With the eye of a boy and the heart of a ranger, 
And a laughing way in the teeth of the world 
And a holy hunger and thirst for danger: 
Balliol made me, Balliol fed me, 
Whatever I had she gave me again: 
And the best of Balliol loved and led me. 
God be with you, Balliol men. 


As a college song, this compares with Winifred Letts’ “The Spires of 
Oxford.” While serving in the last War as an Army chaplain, these lines 
ranged through my mind often, especially when I lived with soldiers at 
Balliol and used my Mass kit and military privileges to offer in its stair- 
well chambers perhaps the first Mass since the days of Elizabeth. Edmund 
Campion, Gerard Manley Hopkins and Belloc had all studied at Balliol 
and drunk its old port in the Common Room as I did. 

Who ever, by the way, wrote about port and wines in general with 
more perceptive ‘fervor than Belloc? He had sampled his way across 
France and Italy on his path to Rome, whence he could recall England’s 
Amberley ale in “Drinking Dirge” and “West Sussex Drinking Song,” as 
he sipped, reflecting on the excellence of Burgundy wine: 

Such a warmth in the belly that nectar begets 

As soon as his guts with its humour he wets, 

The miser his gold, and the student his debts, 

And the beggar his rags and his hunger forgets. 
For there’s never a wine 


Like this tipple of thine 
From the great hill of Nuits to the River of Rhine. 


“Burgundy’s Burgundy all the year round” is not a delicate sentiment, to 
some not an “aesthetic” one, but it is part of the picture of a universal 
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man, whose custom it was to sit with Chesterton in the steam room of a 
Turkish bath, the two of them bawling their drinking songs as a somewhat 
naive protest against Calvinism. 

One of the things I like about Belloc’s poetry is that in it he pulls no 
punches to hide his faults. Belloc was no “inter-faith” man; controversy 
so obsessed him that in his verse he was sometimes intolerant not only of 
ideas but of people. 


Heretics all, whoever you be, 

In Tarbes and Nimes, or over the sea, 

You never shall have good words from me. 
Caritas non conturbat me. 


Was it he or was it GKC who wrote about the Old Testament “How odd / 
of God / to choose / the Jews”? Those who met Belloc on his American 
tour know how concerned he was about getting a fat lecture fee. In two 
lines he admits it: “I’m tired of Love: I’m still more tired of Rhyme. But 
Money gives me pleasure all the time.” Lacking the sweetness of Chester- 
ton, Belloc grew morose with the years under the burden of tragic loss, 
that of a wife in early life and two sons who were killed in different wars. 

But he lifted his dislikes into the realm of art and thus purged them. 
In so doing Belloc went back from Georgian poetry to the great Eliza- 
bethan tradition. He was that rare thing in our time, a pre-eminent 
poetical satirist. The ulterior motive of a satirist is to destroy abuses, but 
a satirist is great, not by what he destroys, but in what he builds. The 
satirist must not allow his sympathy to upset his detached judgment; with 
him justice must come before mercy. The poetry of satire is Belloc’s great 
contribution to us. How often do we dare.it, who are so full of somewhat 
spurious sweetness and light? How often does a satiric poem appear in 
SPIRIT? 

The great challenge to poetry today is the abundance of satirical sub- 
ject matter. Who but Belloc would write in a Christmas poem— 


I pray good wine and I pray good beer 
This holy night of all the year, 

But I pray detestable drink to them 
That give no honour to Bethlehem? 


Deceptively simple are his verses about beasts, cautionary and otherwise. 


The Big Baboon is found upon 
The plains of Cariboo: 

He goes about with nothing on 
(A shocking thing to do) 
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But if he dressed respectably 
And let his whiskers grow, 

How like this Big Baboon would be 
To Mr. So-and-so! 


Martial is imitated often in Belloc’s epigrams: 


The Devil, having nothing else to do, 
Went off to tempt My Lady Poltagrue. 
My Lady, tempted by a private whim, 
To his extreme annoyance, terapted him. 
Thurber could draw pictures for these satiric flashes, had not Nicholas 
Bentley drawn them already. Another Bentley is thus celebrated: 
Lord Bentley tried to mend the Electric Light 
Himself. It struck him dead and serve him right! 
It is the business of the wealthy man 
To give employment to the artisan. 


Finally, how to get rid of a bore: 


Dear Mr. Norman, does it ever strike you, 
The more we see of you, the less we like you? 

The anthologies do reprint “To Dives” and the lines to the ineffectual 
Don “that dared attack my Chesterton,” but I fear that his historical bias 
has kept Belloc from outranking J. C. Squire and our other verse satirists. 

The other day Bill Corum, who as a sports columnist and as president 
of Churchill Downs race track, might not be expected to read poetry, 
wrote a long piece on Belloc’s death and said that his favorite lines in all 


poetry are— 
From quiet homes and first beginnings 
Out to the undiscovered ends, 
There’s nothing worth the wear of winning 
But laughter and the love of friends. 
If they sound a bit like Kipling’s “If,” is that bad? Mr. Corum should, in 
any case, read the rest of the “Dedicatory Ode” from which the lines are 
taken. 

It is time to send the reader of this piece packing to the library for the 
complete Beiloc,* but before he goes let me quote the dedication poem for 
Cautionary Verses: 

Child, do not throw this book about; 
Refrain from the unholy pleasure 


Of cutting all the pictures out! 
Preserve it as your chiefest treasure. 





* Sonnets and Verse, by Hilaire Belloc. New York: Sheed and Ward. $3.00. 
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Child, have you never heard it said 
That you are heir to all the ages? 

Why, then, your hands were never made 
To tear these beautiful thick pages! 


Your little hands were made to take 

The better things and leave the worse ones. 
They also may be used to shake 

The Massive Paws of Elder Persons. 


And when your prayers complete the day, 
Darling, your little tiny hands, 

Were also made, I think, to pray 
For men that lose their fairy lands. 


Before I return to other tasks, I trust I may not be thought vulgar by 
the critics if, simple though it be, I insist that the above is a good poem. 
Belloc had most of the Georgian virtues and few of their faults. There is 
no rhetoric in “Early Morning”: 


The moon on the one hand, the dawn on the other: 
The moon is my sister, the dawn is my brother. 
The moon on my left and the dawn on my right. 
My brother, good morning: my sister, good night. 


I have left Belloc’s religious poems to the last. He dropped the pre- 
Raphaelite sentimentality of the Rossettis in such poems as “Noel,” “Our 
Lord and Our Lady,” “The Prophet Lost in the Hills at Evening” and the 
almost medieval— 


Of Courtesy, it is much less 

Than Courage of Heart or Holiness, 
Yet in my Walks it seems to me 
That the grace of God is in Courtesy. 


Belloc was French and he had the Faith. How could he help trying to 
write like Villon? 


When Jesus was four years old 

The angels brought Him toys of gold; 
Which no man ever had bought or sold. 
And yet with these He would not play. 
He made Him small fowl out of clay, 
And blessed them till they flew away: 
Tu creasti, Domine. 

Jesus Christ, Thou child so wise, 

Bless mine hands and fill mine eyes 

And bring my soul to Paradise. 


Let us hope that the Christ Child has. 
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Book Reviews 
A SYMPTOM NOT A SURVEY 


Achievement in American Poetry 1900-50, by Louise Bogan. Chicago: 
Henry Regnery. $2.50. 

In one sense Miss Bogan’s brief survey and sampler of American 
poetry is little more than a catalogue raisonée. There are the usual names— 
Eliot and Pound; Masters, Lindsay and Sandburg; Stevens, Moore and 
Williams; Robinson, Frost and Edna St. Vincent Millay. These usual 
names fall under the usual heads, poetry of thought and of feeling, of 
tradition and experiment, of the conceptual and the irrational. Here and 
there the explanatory notes in the catalogue move a foot beyond the level 
of competent exposition to say a good word in favor of Miss Bogan’s 
approved poets or to depreciate, without rancor, some disapproved poet. 
Significant omissions are too numerous to mention. The author’s sense of 
proportion may indeed be questioned. A considerable patch of her brief 
history is more concerned with continental influences upon Eliot and 
Pound. As a result the later and more important chapters focus attention 
less on American achievement than on American borrowing from the 
French symbolists and from German “mystics” like Rilke. 

On the whole Miss Bogan’s performance is less interesting as a survey 
than it is as a symptom of the depressed state of poetry and of criticism of 
poetry in our time. It offers no discernible critical standards, no comparative 
sense of the meaning of poetry, no real recognition of the narrow limits of 
the author’s own range in the field of ideas or of sensibility. Like many 
twentieth century writers she is unembarrassed by her faith in the infalli- 
bility of the spirit of the times—the true triumph of modern art “appears 
to be that of sincerity over sham” . . . of naturalness over affectation, of a 
striking turn towards precision, analysis and structure, of a wider range of 
conception and idea; of a deeper apprehension of meaning.” These, I feel, 
are the triumphs of all art, in all ages, over vulgarity. As statements per- 
taining to the twentieth century they are depressingly naive; even less 
forgivable is her Pharisaical judgment that “Poets in all Western coun- 
tries, along with artists in general, gradually took upon themselves tasks 
which required the complete strength of integrated personalities for their 
accomplishment.” Poets of the past, she allows us to infer, are not unlike . 
those of the nineteenth century—they are comical when they are not trite. 

There is a great deal to be said for the modern poet. His tragic aliena- 
tion from the society he is attempting to help, his want of status in a 
technical world, his groping for a satisfactory myth to substitute for the 
beliefs he has rejected invite our sympathetic concern. But the least valu- 
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able way to defend the poet is to make exaggerated claims of achievement 
that the poet would be the first to reject. Poetry is sick and every first rate 
poet knows it. Miss Bogan’s pretense that the opposite is true (p. 110) 
can only add delusion to disease. 

Recently Thomas Merton remarked that Robert Lowell was the only 
first rate poet in American today. But Lowell is not yet a major poet. He 
may become one. The fact is that the major creative talents in this country 
have largely abandoned poetry. Except for T. S. Eliot and W. H. Auden, 
the one an expatriate, the other a recent and an atypical citizen, most of 
Miss Bogan’s poets are prominent only by default. I think that Miss 
Bogan should at least have recognized this fact and attempted an explana- 
tion.—Francis X. Connolly. 


A WANTED BOOK 


Approaches to Poetry, by Walter Blair and W. K. Chandler. New York: 
Appleton-Century Crofts, Inc. $3.90. 

Originally published in 1935, Approaches to Poetry, has been re-edited 
by Mr. Blair—his associate, Mr. Chandler, having died before the final 
work could be done but not before he had lent his valuable second thoughts 
to the enterprise of a new revision. A recapitulation of the chapter’s headings 
will convey an understanding of the contents of the book: “Ballads and 
Imagery in Poetry,” “Metrical Romances and Rhythms of Poetry,” “Epics 
and Sublimity in Poetry,” “Short Dramatic Poems and Poetic Characteriza- 
tion,” “Songs and Simple Lyrics: Emotion and Tone Color,” “The Sonnet 
and the Diction of Poetry,” “The Ode and Thought in Poetry,” “Minor 
Types and Two Traditions of Subject-Matfer,” “Metaphysical Poets,” “Neo- 
classical School,” “John Keats,” “T. S. Eliot” and “Understanding and 
Evaluating Poems.” Added to this are anthological sections following each 
chapter—sections so extensive that they comprise the greater majority of 
the volume. Finally there are brief series of “examination” questions con- 
cluding each chapter. 

The purpose throughout “is to help students understand and evaluate 
poems.” In his “Conclusion,” the author states: “Students should realize 
the limitations of this and other textbooks on poetry, perceiving that no 
_ book . . . can provide infallible methods for the reading of all poetry; for 
poetry cannot be measured solely according to a few or even a few score 
of simple rules. The reader of poetry, if he would appreciate its infinite 
variety, must explore independently, must keep his wits about him, must 
use all of his intelligence for its appreciation, and must not, certainly, allow 
his judgment of it to be the unimaginative use of an inadequate yardsick. 
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Poetry, perhaps the most imaginative of the acts, must be given the tribute 
of an imaginative approach. All this is meant to imply that although our 
study so far has been designed to teach the student the chief facts which will 
aid him in the appreciation of poetry, it would be a pity if the student, 
concluding that these appeals are the only ones, stopped here.” 

We are frequently asked to recommend a textbook on poetry-writing. 
Approaches to Poetry is not precisely that article, but we would prefer it to 
the usual type devoted to the mechanics of versifying. Actually, without 
going to extraordinary lengths, it does give the essentials of the craft of 
versification. While written specifically for the college student, the book is 
nevertheless one which any who seeks knowledge on poetry-writing should 
find valuable—John Gilland Brunini. 


ALAS! 


The Eternal Variant, by Edna Walker-Malcoskey. New York: The Dial 
Press. $2.50. 

The publisher of Te Eternal Variant announces that “each season we 
have been doing a book of verse,” and in 1953 it has come up with what 
it calls a “sensitively written collection.” The Dial Press has done nothing 
of the kind. Nor does Miss Walker-Malcoskey show a “sureness of touch 
and sensitivity; nor does “her facility with rhyme and meter” indicate any- 
thing more than what one would find in a talented high school student. It 
is true that “there is never any straining for effect” nor “groping for words” 
or “contriving.” The majority of the work herein is announced as “love 
songs and lyrics” which are entirely school-girlish in their approach to the 
emotion; and what are called “authentic Negro spirituals” which are second- 
hand in their derivations. From the former, one illustration will suffice, the 
concluding quatrain from “Through the Forests”: 


I’ve wanted you and I have waited 
Through spring and warm summer days. 
But the sap is running free again, my Darling, 
So come to me now, and sing your roundelay. 
Miss Walker-Malcoskey, in all kindness, would be well advised to broaden 
her study and deepen her knowledge if she wishes to attain even the height 
of a minor poet. 

But beyond her there is the Dial Press! It seems to me that the time is 
long overdue when the publisher who can afford to bring out books of 
poems, even only one a year, has a responsibility—the responsibility of using 
some discrimination. It is impossible to believe that had the Press made 
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even the most tentative inquiry in any one of a number of poetic circles, it 
would not have come up with a dozen book manuscripts which it could 
have issued with some sense of pride in competent editorship. The selection 
of this manuscript is on the face of it entirely inexplicable—John Sebastian. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Lyndonville, N. Y. 


To the Editor—A newspaper, long ago, was considering using verse. The 
usual objection was raised that no one reads poetry. Someone dared all 
the men in the office to open their wallets. It was found that all these 
newspaper men were carrying clippings of poetry. (I tell the tale as it was 
told to me.) 

Sentimentality? Or a squirrel-like propensity to accumulate anything? 
If the editors and contributors to SPiRIT will clean out their files, note- 
books, desk drawers, bureau drawers and the space behind the clock, etc., 
they will, I think, find anywhere from fifty to three hundred unsold 
“poems”—-surely enough to depress any editor, if the poems were offered 
him simultaneously. 

I have effusions, written in a child’s round hand-writing, in pencil, and 
all their little daughters and great-granddaughters. Occasionally I throw 
a poem away, only to run across six versions of it a few months later. It’s 
like trapping mice. Destroying one now and then doesn’t keep up with the 
fecundity of the species. 

Well, I’m not talking about quite the, same thing that the editor men- 
tioned in “The Dyer’s Hand” (Sept.) for those offerings of “several hun- 
dred poems” were assumed to have been done as exercises and to be almost 
uniformly bad, whereas our poems, of course, were inspired (that’s why 
it’s so hard to throw them away) and are seen hopefully from the poet's 
point-of-view. May not the cache yet produce a little cash? Didn’t G. K. 
Chesterton attribute his success to his utilization of the fresh young thoughts 
of his teens and twenties, preserved in notebooks, etc., till his maturer days? 

I should not wish SPIRIT’s readers to get the idea that there is any 
disgrace about having an accumulation of poems. Few poets sell as much 
as they write—especially during the youthful period. So, unless one’s 
mother is a drastically good housekeeper, one finds in a few years that 
one has an “inventory.” Out of the window with it, if you will, or keep it 
as a lesson in humility. I wish I could tell you (or myself) which items 
will sell. But I have read SPIRIT and hundreds of other magazines to 
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“study the markets” and have come only to the conclusion that nearly 
anything, spruced up a whale of lot, might conceivably sell somewhere. 
But there are limitations in respect to leisure, energy, optimism, persever- 
ance.—Margery Mansfield. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

To the Editor—Permit me to congratulate you, and through you, John 
Duffy, on the article in your September issue, “Reference to Shakespeare.” 
Indeed that might be called “a Shakespeare issue”—see the book review of 
Shakespeare and Catholicism (1 must confess that debate over his religious 
beliefs leaves me stone cold). Perhaps the article might cause some recon- 
sideration of courses in poetry-writing. Too many of them propose to shape 
poetry’s needs to the whims of erractic personalities. Shakespeare’s pre- 
eminence is solemnly proclaimed but—can’t you see the lecturers shiver?— 
don’t, oh don’t, pattern your work on his.—Horace Rueth. 
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Christmas Gofe Offera 


The Society offers the following suggestions to its 
members and subscribers to SPIRIT as gifts to friends, 
libraries or institutions and even to themselves. We ask 
all to remember that there is a profit netting to the Society 
on books purchased through it. 


SPIRIT subscription one year — $3.00 


Two Anthologies of SPIRIT Poetry 


From One Word 
Drink trom the Rock 
Both Anthologies.............0000.....). 


One year subscription with From One Word....$5.00 


One year subscription with Drink from the 
SERRE RPE PRG Serer tat ape eRe 8 eee ...$4.00 


No orders filled without remittance. 


N. B.—Gift cards will be sent with all Christmas gift 
orders. 


Check Your Selection — Order Now. 
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